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to be seen in the British. Museum. 16 This copy is 
attached to a document entitled " The Lord Bal- 
timore's Case .... concerning the Province of 
Maryland." The commission reads, in part, as 
follows : — 

" Whereas, Lord Baltimore doth visibly adhere 
to the Rebels of England . . . ., know ye, therefore, 
that we, reposing conduct loyalty and good affec- 
tions to us, of you, Sir William Davenant, do by 
these presents nominate you our Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the said province of Maryland 

We give you all power and authority to do all 
things in the said plantation which shall be neces- 
sary for our service, and to comply and hold due 
correspondence with trusty Sir William Berkley 
of Virginia. Given at our Court in Jersey 16th 
Day of Feby. 1649/50 in the second year of our 
reign." 

To supersede Lord Baltimore in Maryland, then, 
and not to carry weavers to Virginia, was the pur- 
pose of Davenant's would-be voyage to America. — 
The fate of the expedition I have already told : 
the poet was captured in the Channel, and taken 
to Cowes Castle, Isle of Wight, where he was 
imprisoned. 

Imprisonment During the Commonwealth. 

For the period immediately following the cap- 
ture of Davenant, in 1650, the Calendars of State 
Papers afford a number of interesting notices not so 
far made use of in any of the various memoirs of the 
poet. From one of these notices, bearing the date 
May 17, 1650, 18 we learn that Davenant was at 
that time imprisoned at Cowes Castle. And as the 
postscript to his Gondibert dates from the same 
place on the 22d of the following October, we 
know that he was still at Cowes when the order 
for his trial was drawn. This order bears the 
date July 2, 1650." On the following day, July 
3, 1650," there was an order that Davenant be 
excluded from the number to be tried according 

w " Calvert Papers," numbers 19 and 20. A copy may 
be found in the library of the Maryland Historical Soc, 
Baltimore. — See Browne, George and Gecilius Calvert, New 
York, 1890, pp. 141-2, and Maryland, Boston, 1888, p. 73, 
for references to this in connection with Maryland history. 

16 Calendar of Slate Papers for 1650, Domestic Series, 
p. 167. 

" Ibid., p. 229. "JMd, p. 229. 



to the above first-mentioned order, Milton's influ- 
ence, 19 perhaps, having been exerted in his behalf. 
October 7, 1652/° over two years later, Davenant 
was granted the liberty of the Tower, whither 
he had been removed, perhaps in the winter of 
1650-51, — this time, tradition has it, through the 
influence of Whitelocke. 21 There are a number of 
other notices for the years 1653 and 1654, the most 
important of which is that of a petition to the Pro- 
tector, dated April 18, 1654, 22 in which Davenant 
sums up his history for the preceding four years. 
This petition recites that " on 9 July, 1650, Par- 
liament appointed him to be tried by the High 
Court of Justice for treason, but no proceedings 
were taken." On Nov. 12, 1651, it was agreed 
that he be exchanged for a Capt. Clarke, yet he 
has been retained a prisoner for two years and 
afterward let out for one year on bail. He has 
recently been " arrested for debt and made a 
double prisoner." June 27, 1654, 23 an order is 
entered that Davenant be set at liberty and a 
pardon prepared. August 4 M of the same year 
an order is entered, signed by Cromwell, for his 
discharge from the Tower. 
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NOTES ON SCHILLER'S Eroberer. 

The lines 51-54 of Schiller's poem Der Eroberer 
have always presented great difficulties to the 
commentators. Especially has the expression 
"Flammen der Konigsstadt" been the occasion 
of much speculation ; it has been connected either 
with the conflagration of Rome in the time of Nero 
(Duntzer, Erlaut, etc. I s , 15 ff. ; Jonas, Erlaut. d. 
Jugendged. Schiller's, 12), or with the burning of 
the royal castle at Persepolis by Alexander the 
Great (Jelp, Neue Jahrb. f. Phil, und Pad., 100. 
Band, 1869, 2. Abt., 421 ff). Neither of these 

19 See Wood, Athena Oxon., vol. in, col. 805, and 
Kichardson, Explanatory Notes on Paradise Lost, London, 
1734, p. Ixxxix f. See also any edition of Johnson's Life 
of Milton. 

M Cat. of State Papers for 1651-2, p. 432. 

11 Whitelocke, Memorials, Oxford, 1853, vol. in, p. 462. 

*• Cal. of Stale Papers for 1654, pp. 106-7. 

88 Ibid., p. 224. M Ibid., pp. 438-9. 
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explanations is satisfactory. Against the second 
interpretation it may be said that " Konigsstadt " 
and " Konigsburg " (royal castle) suggest some- 
what different notions and that we know of no 
especially remarkable atrocities committed in con- 
nection with the destruction of the castle of Per- 
sepolis. The first explanation is deficient in this 
regard that Home could only have been referred 
to by Schiller as " Kaiserstadt " and that Nero, 
had he been in the poet's mind, ought to have 
been called a tyrant and not a conqueror ; yet the 
idea which underlies the poem is the wickedness 
of the sanguinary, conquering warrior. On the 
other hand, it is true, the explanation connecting 
11. 51-54 with Persepolis finds a support in the 
fact that the question whether Csesar and Alex- 
ander have to be considered as benefactors or as 
enemies of the human race, has been discussed in 
the Schwab. Magazin, and in a paper read by Schil- 
ler in the Karlsschule. Likewise the connecting 
of the passage with Rome is sustained by the lines 
in Fiesko n, 12th scene : " So steh' ich wie Nero 
auf dem Berg und sehe dem possierlichen Brande 
zu ", and also by the mention of Nero in Eauber 
v, 1st scene. Neither of the two parallels, how- 
ever, is conclusive and I should like, therefore, to 
propose the reference of the passage in question to 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Vespasianus and 
Titus. 

This explanation, in the first place, would be in 
perfect harmony with the expression " Konigs- 
stadt ", although it must be admitted that this 
word has been used by Schiller also without any 
reference to the city of David (in Der Abend, Die 
Herrlichkeit der Schopfung). The horrible events 
which took place during the last struggle of 
the Jews against the Romans are well known. 
The stubborn resistance of the Jews was overcome 
by burning the castle, the temple, and the city of 
Jerusalem ; and further, the Romans thought it 
wise to make an example of the whole Jewish 
population: many thousands of them perished 
during the fight and in the flames ; others fam- 
ished ; those who remained were, after the capture 
of the town, partly killed on the spot and partly 
sold as slaves or reserved for exhibition later on 
in the triumphal procession in Rome (cf. Stade, 
Geseh. des Volkes Israel, 1888, n. vol., 669 ff.). 

The model for Erob. 51-54 seems to have been 



x, 439 ff., especially 445-452, where the 
angels of death thus describe the great judgment 
of Jerusalem : 

Geh unter ! geh unter, Stadt Gottes 1 

In Kriegsschreyn ! In Rauchdampf ! und Glutstrom I . . . 

Sey Trummer, Stadt Gottes ! 

Todsworte spraoh Jesus I Eom thut sie ! 

Zum Aas' eilt mit Gierbliek der Adler ! 

Den Feldherrn, die ihr Gott ruft zu verderben, 

Flammt's ernst vom Bachauge 1 

It is true, Rome appears here only as the manda- 
tory of God ; in the speech of Cnseus in Mess, xvn, 
617 ff,, however, Rome is called the conqueror and 
carefully contrasted with the Saviour. 

The resemblance between Schiller's Eroberer 
and Messias xx is not confined to these few lines. 
The passage of Mess, xx, quoted above, is immedi- 
ately followed by the line : 

" Fflugtreiber streun schreckend Salzsaaten 1 " 

Compare this with Erob. 61, where the conqueror 
is called a bloody " Samann." Furthermore, the 
200 lines preceding Mess, xx, 439, describe the 
fate of such conqueror nations as Assur, Elam, 
Edom, and Egypt, which is represented by 
Pharaoh. About Pharaoh it is said in 432-34 ; 

Ihn 
Erblickte sein Volk, und es war 
Ihm Krquickung dies Entsetzen ! 

This reminds one of Erob. 37-40 : 

O ihr wisst es noch nicht, welch ein Gefiihl es ist, 
Welch Elysium schon in dem Gedanken bluht, 
Bleicher Feinde Entsetzen, 
Schrecken zitternder Welt zu sein. 

The 200 lines after Mess, xx, 439, contain a 
description of the hymn on Christ and his tri- 
umphal procession through the heavens sung by 
the seraphim and those who have risen from the 
dead. The earths, the suns, the stars, the waters 
of the moon and the seas of the earth are urged to 
praise the Saviour. The news of his triumph 
resounds through the universe. Christ is now the 
Lord over all, but at the same time " Quelle aller 
Beseeligung" (488); he "strahlt in dem Chor 
hoher Throne" (546). The immortals see his 
" strahlenden Heerzug " (583). The groves say to 
the groves and the mountains to the mountains : 
"Vollender!" 

A comparison of these lines with those in Eroberer 
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describing the position of the conqueror in the world 
suggests the idea that Schiller gets the material 
for this description chiefly by an antipodal use of 
Christ's triumphal procession in Mess, xx, although 
other models may also have been before the poet's 
mind (e. g. for Erob. 44 possibly the figure of 
Adrameleck in Mess, n, 841 ff.). In Mess, xx 
the universe is united in the praise of the tri- 
umphant Christ, while in Erob. the universe is 
united in indignation against the conqueror : the 
oceans, the orkus, the dying ones, the old men, 
the women and children call down curses on his 
head. Both Christ and the conqueror are rulers : 
the former, one of blessing, the latter, one of evil. 
The parallel extends even to single expressions ; 
cf. Mess, xx, 517-518 with Erob. 17-18; "Siegs- 
gang" in Mess, xx, 551 with " Blutgang des 
Siegs" in Erob. 22; "Der Engel Hallen " in 
Mess. 559 with " Hallen des Todes " in Erob. 15. 
While too much importance must not, of course, 
be attached to resemblances in such isolated pas- 
sages, nevertheless the hypothesis that Schiller 
used the part of Messias, quoted above, as a model 
for Eroberer 51-54, seems fully justified. And if 
this be so, then one may infer that in using the 
expression " Konigsstadt," he had in mind Jeru- 
salem. 

Paul Keiff. 

Washington University. 



THE KULE OF CHEODEGANG IN 
OLD ENGLISH. 

Whilst working through the Old English ver- 
sion of the enlarged Rule of Chrodegang which is 
contained in ms. 191 in the Library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, and which I am edit- 
ing for the Early Engl. Text. Soc, I came across 
a passage that called to mind a fragment which I 
published in Modem Language Notes, xn, (Feb. 
1897) col. Ill, from ms. Addit. 34652 in the 
British Museum, consisting of (1) a short piece of 
Old English on drunkenness, followed by (2) a 
Canon in Latin ' De clericis,' followed in its turn 
by (3) an Old Engl, rendering of (2). The source 
of (2) and (3) I stated to be Isidor's De eeelesias- 
tieis offieiis, bk. ii, ch. 1, but that of (1) I was 
unable to determine. I now find that the whole 



is taken from Chrodegang's Rule, (1) being the 
end of Ch. lxii, (2) and (3) corresponding to Ch. 
lxiii, whilst the last two lines (in Latin) form the 
beginning of Ch. Ixiv. Chrodegang took Chapters 
lxiii and lxiv word for word from Isidor, but his 
Ch. lxii ' De ebrietate ' is not in that author's work, 
which shows that the British Museum fragment 
formed part of a ms. containing Chrodegang's 
Rule, and not Isidor's De eeel. off. 

The Old English portions agree word for word 
with the corresponding passages in the Corpus MS., 
so that ms. Addit. 34652 is a leaf of a lost ms. of 
the same English translation of Chrodegang's 
Rule. 

A. S. Napiee. 

Oxford. 



NOTES ON OLD ENGLISH PKOSE 
TEXTS. 

I. BOETHIUS. 

[The references are to Sedgefield's edition (1899) and 
translation (1900).] 

(1). 7,12. — se wees in boeermftu 1 on woruld- 
peawum se rihtwisesta. The sense of ' worldly cus- 
tom ' assigned to woruldpeaw in the Glossary does 
not seem quite appropriate. 1 Better is Toller's 
entry weorold-peawas ' conduct in the affairs of 
this world.' It might be freely rendered by ' char- 
acter ' (Lat. mores'), and the above phrase may be 
taken as an approximate equivalent of the modern 
a scholar and a gentleman.' It is true, the two 
nouns do not go very well together with the one 
adjective se rihtwisesta, which can hardly mean 
' the most wise ' (Cardale, Fox), ' most truly wise ' 
(Sedgefield's trans.) ; we should expect something 
like se gleawesta or se gelceredesta after boeerceftum. 
(There is no ambiguity in the metrical version, 
Met. Boeth. i, 49-52). The use of the superlative 
would seem to suggest a Latin model ; cf. e. g., 
wees he se wer ceghwonan se gelmredesta, Rede 
448,6 = uir undecumquedoctissimus ; ib. 434,17f. ; 
466,24. 

(#). 12,2. (SwfiSe rihte pu seofodest pa w6on 
wyrd oegper ge on Sara unrihtwisra anwalda hean- 

1 Goodwin's translation of he wees geslceppig on his pea- 
wum, Vita Outhl. 92,18, " he was steadfast in his duties," 
also needs correction. 



